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IN MEMORIAM 


It is fitting that, at the end of this another year in the 
history of the Tennessee Folklore Socicty, we pause to honor 
the memory of na cherter member of the tocicty, who, until his 
death, labored tirelessly in the ficld of folklore. 

Mr. L. L. MeDowell is known to folklorists throughout the 
country as the author of Songs of the Old Camp Ground, publish- 
ed in 1957, and (with Mrs. McDowell) of Folk Dances of Tonnossey 
published in 1938, We of the Scciety knew him further as an 
eble officor (he wes vice-president from 1936 to 1938, and 
president from 1938 to. 1940) and through his invaluable contri- 
butions to the annual meetings and to the Bullctin. 

Apart from his ability as a folklorist Mr. McDowell was also 
a& very real and genuine person. Mr. T. J. Farr, in a speech for 
the McDawell Memcriel program of the Smithville Study Club, 
summed up the opinions of Mr. McDowell's many personal fricnds: 

"We -1l1 knew him to bo a Christian gentleman and scholar 
and can think of him only es he was — kind, gentle, always 
sinccre, and posscssing that scldom found quelity cf gonu= 
ine humility. His ontire life was given to unsclfish and 
loving service to his family, his ncighbors, anc the boys 

end girls whom he taught. He had somchow worked cut a 

philoscphy -f life thrt enabled him to have a graciousness 

of manner seni poise that fow people can evor achicve." 

To Mr. McDowell, then, we dedicate this last issuc om | 
ume XI, with the hepe that the Socicty may live up to the high 
ideals that he sct for it and that we members may emulate his 
industry and selflessness in recording and collecting the 


native lore of our State, 


\ 
Q 
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THE TWELVE DAYS OF CHRISTMAS 


1. 
The first dey of Christmas my love sent to me a partridge 
in a poar tree, 
4 The sccond day of Christmas my love scent to me two turtle 


doves and a partridge in a pear tree. 


or 


The third day of Christmas my love sent to me three French 
hens, two turtle doves, anda partridge in a perr tree. 


‘4. 


The fourth day of Christmas my love sent me four collic 
birds, three French hens, two turtle doves and a partridge in a 
pear tree. 


De 

, The fifth day of Christmas my love sent to me five gold 
rings, four collic birds, three French hens, two turtle doves, 
and a partridge in a pear tree. 


6. 


The sixth day of Christmas my love sent to me six geese a= 
laying, five gold rings, four collic birds, three French hons, 
two turtlo doves, end a partridge in e peer treo. 


7. 


The seventh day of Christmas my love sent to me seven swans 
a-swimming, six geese a-laying, five gold rings, four collic 
a birds, three French hens, two turtle doves, and a partridge in 
a pear tree. | 


8. 


The eighth day of Christmas my love sent to me eight hares 
a-running, seven swans a-swimming, six geese a-laying, five gold . 
rings, four collic birds, three French hens, two turtle doves, 
and a partridge in A pear tree. 


9. 


The ninth day of Christmas my love sent to me nine oxen 


’ 


Se 


lowing, eight hares a-running, seven swans a~swimming, six 
geese a-laying, five gold rings, four collie birds, three French 
hens, two turtle doves, and a partridge in a pear tree. 


10, 


The tenth day of Christmas my love sent to me ten cows and 
calves, nine oxen lowing, eight hares a-running, seven swans 
a-swimming, six geese a-laying, five gold rings, four collic 
birds, three French hens, two turtle doves, and a partridge in 
a pear tree. ; 


ll. 


The eleventh day of Christmas my love sent to me elevon 
maids a-milking, ten cows and calves, nine oxen lowing, cight 
hares a-running, seven swans a~swimming, six geese a-laying, 
five gold rings, four collie birds, three French hens, two 
turtle doves, and a partridge in a pear tree, 


| 
The twelfth day of Christmas my love sent to me twelve lords 
a-leaping, eleven maids a-milking, ten cows end calves, nine = 
lowing, cight hares a=running, seven swans a-swimming, six gecse 


a-laying, five gold rings, four collie birds, three French hons, 
two turtlco doves, and a partridge in a pear tree. 


My grandfather uscd to say this for me when I was very 
small; I couldn't remember it all, so my cousin, Mrs. J. E. 
Turner, who remembered it from her mother (my grandfather's 


daughter), finished it for me. 


\ 


~Mre, L. L. McDowell 


| 
| 
> 
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FOLKLORE IN SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL ENGLISH 
Why include folklore in the study of English in high 
school? Isn't English a study of folk? These may be sample 
questions asked when the subject of folklore and English are 


mentioned, 


Perhaps to better understand the question we should 
fully understand the two terms. One authority gives us this 


definition: "Folklore is the science of tradition." Also 
of folklore we find the following fairly commrechensive dcfi- 
nition quoted by Professor Richerd from the 1934 Bulletin of 


the Texas Folklore Sceciecty: 


"Folklore is the traditional oral heritage of 
a people. It includes songs and ballads; supersti- 
tions, signs, omens, cures, and recial or provincial 
customs; legends, tales, ghost stories; dialectic words, 
sayings, proverbs, similecs, place names, and in general 
the favor of folk language; games, plnay-party songs, 
dances; rhymes, jokes, riddles, traditional anccdotes 
and yarns; and the vast love of animals and plants." 


What is English? The name "English" when used to designate 
& course of study, refers to both the study of gremmer and tho 


study of literature. Webstcr defines litereture as merely 


he me 58. flartiand, "Folklore: oe Is It and Whet Is the Good 


of It," Popular Mytho Lory, Romance and Folklore 
(London, Alfred Nutt, 


2. J. A. Richard, "Folklore as an Aid to the Teacher of History; 
TFSB, V No. 4 (December, 1939), 71-72. 


4. 


De 


Se 1 
"learning, grammar, writing." From another source we get 


the definition "a general term which, in default of precise 
definition, may stand for the best expression of the best —. 


4. 
thought reduced to writing." From still another source we 


— 


find literature defined as "the written or printed productions - 
of the human mind collectively." : This last definition 
embodics more of the theme which we here want to consider. Wo 
want to remember that even though most folklore has now bcon 


recorded, there is still folklore which has never been writton 


that is also important to us. 


"\ rich national culture is made up of both folk and 
sophisticdtcd clemcnts. ‘Too long has the educational systom 
of our country felt that its responsibilitics lay wholly in 
the latter. The teacher has sought to draw the student into a 
world of erudition and abstraction instead of identifying him 
more closcly with the realitics'of his own folk and their way 
of tg" Can we not make literature and grammar more real 
to the student if we include folklore as well as the sophisti-— 


cated cloments of literature? 


— 


5. Webster's Now International Dictionary of the English 
Language, Sccond Edition. 

4, "Litcrature," Encyclopedia Britannica, Eleventh Edition, 
XVI, 783. | 

5S. Funk and Wagnalls The Practical Standard Dictionary: 


6. Susan B, Rilcy, "The Teacher and Folk Arts," TFSB, IX, 
No. 1 (Fobruary, 1943), 3. 


/ 


66 


How can you coordinate English and folklore in the class= 
room? There are many ways when you think of the possibilitios.: 
Let us consider the courses of study in the tenth and elovonth 
gradcs of an eleven-ycar school. 

In the tenth grade the standardized course is the study 
of American Literature. Several literature texts now incluce 
short chapters on folklore, However, these seem to be set 
apart from the other subject matter of the text as a bit of 
literature unto itself. Since the folklore of America did not 
grow up apart from its other literature, should we scparate tho 
two so drasticslly? Let us study the folklore as we study the 
literature of verious times. | 

I belicve it would be profitable to have a unit on folkloro | 
in the English class before any formal study of eitner the 
literature text or the grammar text is begun. Such study may 
be motivation for the entire year's work. 

For example, let us look at ballads. It will be simple 
enough to point out American ballads and English ballads. The 
' teacher can set the stage for the introduction. Since the 
students know a great deal about the colonization of America, 
they will readily understand that the English colonists who 
came to America brought with them ballads, some of which have 
survived and are sung to this day. They will be interestcd in 
secing how the colonists adapted the old English ballads to 
fit the conditions of the new country. For example, in the 


American version of "Edward" the hunter says he has killed his 
dog, whereas in one English version he says he has killed his 
hawk. 


It will be appropriate here to give a short account of 
the origin of ballads in England and to explain the two thcorics 
of Origin —- the ccemmunal and that of the individual author, 
Most important. hewever, will be for the student to reelly under- 
stand the meaning of wallads and to know that they "have been 
handed down from gencravion to gencration by word of mouth and 
have become an essential part of the literary heritage of the 
English peopie,." 4 

In continuing to discuss ballads we should distinguish 
between "folk" baileds and "literary" ballads. The "folk" 
ballads are those which have no known author, sand have been hand- 
ed down oraily from one generation to another. We find this 
exact definition: “the ballads referred to are written in simple 
meter and language, deal with subjects that interest the un= 
cultured ané& lowly, and are ancenymous." The "literary" 
ballads are story pooms which nave dcen writtcn by known authors 
often in the styic of the cider balleds. "Early in the Trans- 


ition Period of Englana (1744-1798) cducated people began to 


2, Tom Pceto Cross, Reed Smith, Hlmer Stauffer. and Elizabeth 
Collcttc, Enelish Writers (New York, Ginn end Company, 
1940), De 57. 


8. Ibid., p. 57. 


appreciate folk literature. In the last two hundred years many 
poets as Wordsworth, Coleridge, and Scott have been glad to 
imitate ancient popular ballads." " In our own country we will 
find many literary ballads as Longfellow's "Wreck of the Hes~ 
perus" and Ticknor's "Little Giffen." Some of the students here 
may like to try writing ballads of their own. 


But we will not confine our study of folklore to ballads 
alone although ballads will be one of our main points of in- 
terest. We will study folksongs, folk stories, legends, 
superstitions, various kinds of lore, anything pertaining to the 
folk which has been handed down to us. It would be interesting 
to spend one entire lesson telling stories, superstitions, 
remcedics, which the students already know. I have seen a class 
hour fly away when a superstition is mentioned with each student 
wanting to tell his version of that same belicf. In the 
enthusiasm of getting to tell something he knows, the most timid 
pupil is often able to overcome his self—consciousness and con 
tribute to the clase. This for that student is just as import- 
ant as his knowing that Jamestown wre the first permanent Enelish 
settlement in America or that 2 noun is the name of a person, 


place, or thing. 


With the oral recitation as a stimulus it will be easy to 


go on with a study of collecting material as a possible project 


i 


9 Ibid., p. 58 


— 


for the class. The class may well contribute suggestions 
about collecting and list the information which should bo in-= 
cluded in a collection. For convenience and accuracy it would 
be an excellent idea for the class to determine an exact form 
to be used for each collected item. Then, for the first 
practice or-exercise everyone might write his song, story, 
riddlic, or superstition which he has alrcady given orally to 


the class, 


This introduction to folklore will give food for thought 
es tho study of Amcricen Literature is unfolded. Let us look 
at various phases of litcrature and think of several ideas 


which may be related. 


Ceptain John Smith and the story of Pocahontas will be 
remembered by overyone. Is this story truc or is it a legend? 
This would scrve as a written essignment which would cell for 
the clements of composition and punctuation as well as rescarch 
and thought on the part of the student. Cotton Mather with 
his beolicf in witchcraft and Hawthorne with his storics involv 
ing New England belicfs end superstitions may bring forth 


stories and collections of old superstitions, 


When we come to the Civil War Period it would be mest 
intcresting to have some grandfather over to talk on the war and 
picnecer and reconstruction days. Different communitics will of 
course have a different outlook. In my case I have a local 


interest. The Battle of Kennessaw Mountain was fought about two 


= 
| 
& 


10. 


miles from Marietta, Georgia, the town in which I teach, and 
there is a growing interest in the park and museum which have 


been erected in recent ycars. 
| 


At this point we come to the short unit in the text on 
folklore, and we find the various divisions of American folk- 
lore: the Indian storics, ballads, cowboy songs, lumberjack 
songs, work songs, and negro stories and spirituals. In 
the community there will probably be someone who can give the 
class some interesting eccounts about some one of these groups. 


I call to mind the minister who has made a study of the Indians 


of Toxns and New Mexico, 


In studying local color storics the class should now bo. 


able to pick out the folk elements. Some studonts will onjoy 


writing anc reading to the class stories of their own, Or in 
stucying dramn perhaps someone may write a short plry involving 
some superstition or folk legend and get members of the class 
to dramatize it. One year I had a group of students to become 
so interested in one-act plays that they wrote a play thomselvos 
and presented it in chapel. Folklore will give such students 


a wealth of idcas for dramatization. 


For recent litcrature studiés, perhaps there will be a 


veteran of World War I or even this present war who will visit 


10. Dudicy Miles, Robert C. Pooley, and Edwin Greenlaw, : 


Litorature and Lifc, (Now York, Scott Foresman Company, 
1936), Ill, 407. 


> 


ll. 


the class and tcll the students bits of experiences or give 
them beliefs he has heard in other parts of the country or 
the world. Some believe that veterans won't talk about their 
exnericnces, but many of them will enjoy talking - at least 


ebout the more human and amusing expericnccs. 


And now let us consider the cleventh grade which tre=- 
ditionally tekes up English Litcrature. With a background of 
folklore frem the tenth grade the pupils should be able to go 
even deeper into the study of folk habits and ways. Here you 
can go on with the study of bellads and their origins, and the 
ballads may be compared with the epics, songs of the early 
minstrels, and carly poctry. Although ballad writing cortainly | 
docen't have to and shouldn't be left until the last yoar of 
high school, yct with a knowledge of folklore and a renewed \/ 
study of ballads, it stands to reason thet these students 
would finde more enjoyment and, in most cases, would be able to 
do a bettcr picce of work than they have done in the past. 
Particularly might well written ballads come from Biblical © 
references. The teacher may suggest some familiar rolee 
AS Genosis 22:1-14; Danicl 6, 5, or 3; I Samuel 17; Ruth I. = 
An examplco is given by Augusta F, Ditty of a Biblical 
ballad written by her ninth grado class aftcr a study of 


12. 
Coleridge's, "The Rime of the Ancicnt Mariner." 


“11. Augusta F. Ditty, "Ballad Writing in the High School," 
The English Journal, III (1914), 383. 


383-384. 


| 

| 
> 
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12. 


= 


Throughout their study of literature the students should 
be able to understand the nature of the peovle they re study 
ing. I belicve that part of the lack of interest in literature 
is due to the fact that the students are not able to interpret 
the sitvation or the nature of the people of which they reac. 


__ Study of folklore is an excellent way to relieve this lack of 


interest on the part of most students. 


The use of folklore in the school may go far beyon« the 
English classes. The possibilities for integration of subjccts 
are almost unlimited along this line. If there is a physical 
eduection Airector for the girls, they especially might be 
interested in learning folk dances and games from various 
countrics as well as Amorice. The music teacher will be able 
to give valusble assistence in the singing of ballads and 


folksongs. 


What benefits may be derived by the samiadied folk 


materials in our school program? Susan B, Rilcy makes this 


statement: "With no desire to make sweeping claims, it scoms 


to me that we might justly cxocet to succecd in teaching some= 
thing which would stay taught; to give our youth a new respect 
for the 014; in a shifting and uncertain world to offer some 

stability in linking she present with the nast in determining 


the future; by strengthening the bonds between young people 


end their native onvironment to help stem the alarming tide of 


|_| 
a> 
> 
> 


migration from the South; and to preserve to some degree our 
rich traditional tures | 

"Many communities and people need tradition, a sense of bo= 
longing, ond a sense of importance. Folklore studies may con~ 
tribute greatly to this sense of cultural integration. Right 
now nothing is needed more badly than a sensible interpretation 
and stocktaking of the folkways and folk attitudes of democracy 


14, 


at both the community and state and national levels." 


As the world moves rapidly toward a new order we hope to 


see a better life for all men. Along with sociological, © 
economic, and political reforms, there should remain the decp= 
rootca pattern of our traditional wey of life to give depth and 
continuity to our culture. The teacher has responsibility and 
opportunity in the preservation of this folk life. 

The study of folklore is sound from the standpoint of tho 
curriculum maker. Since it 1s a conerete way of educating for 
democracy, it would strive to create active end intelligont 


16. 
members of a community group. Andrew Fletcher of Saltoun, 


Rilcy, p. 8. 


William E, Colc, "Some Contributions of Folklore Studios 
to Sociel Planning," TFSB, VIII No. 1 (March, 1942), <. 


Rilcy, pe. 9. 
2bid., De Be 


13. 
| 15. 
16. 
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14, 


Scotland, Dryden's Contemporary, said, "Give me the makings of 
17. 


the songs of a nation and I care not who makes its laws." 


~Callie Bell Webb 
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TRY IT IN AMERICAN SLANG 

If "you all" will "lend an ear" while I do Aot have "too 
many irons in the fire" and will just "sit tight" a whilc, I 
shall "let the cat out of the bag" and give you a "betch" of 
quaint, colloquial, or peculiar languege expressions which a 
"passcl of kids" gave mc “without a frogskin" evon though thoy 
may not be worth “a hill of beans" to you. I have been ") aying 
off" to do this "for a coon's age" but a "pack of trouble" "as 
quick as lightning" made my heart “as heavy as lead" and then 
"as light es a feather" until I must now "work like a dog" or 


else appear "as slow as.Christmas." 


I tell you there is "a nigger in the woodpile" or "something 
dead up the creek" which is strictly "on the level." You may 
wish to "take this with a grain of salt" while we "let the cat 


out of the beg" or "spill the beans" unless you are either as 


"dumb as an wd or as "wise as Solomon." Are you still "lost 


in a fog"? Well, then "get your head in the clouds" unless 


you "do not know that the war is over." 


It started when she "carried her nose in the air" until 
someone inforred that she looked "old as Methuselah," wherefore 
her stride slowed "to a snail's pace" and her "stony counten- 


ance" became "as hard as a rock." 


Then I began to realize that a “world of worry" as thick 
as "Coxey's Army" would "play the mischief" and that I was 


definitely “in the wrong pew" and at heart I became “as sick 


15. 


16. 

as a dog." Then I thought that people must either have "a 

flare for doing things" or else they shall not be "able to 

take it. " 


So I set my face "toward Kalamazoo" and made my heart "ag 
tough as whit-leather." My purpose would hold "411 the crack 
of doom" or until my "trotters gave out." At least for the 
present I felt "as tough as pig-iron." The fact is I was a 
little bit "soured on the world," "had an axe to grind," and | 
was "plenty fed-up" to think that she "had the water on me," 
the "dirty little pig." -I was "mad as a hornet" to think that 
this "flimsy little dishrag," "straight os a stick" could be 
"crooked as a snake." Well, there is no use "stretching the 
truth" and I certainly had kept "my rabbit's foot" even though 
I found myself "between the devil and the deen blue sea." In 
fact I "got white-cycd" for the moment and, as for this "dumb 
Dora," I said, "Hot-foot it." My "doggies" told each other, 
"We'll stick togethcr through thick end thin®s end again, for 
emphasis, "We'll stand bchind you," they said. 


It wes plain to sce that she "had something up her slcevo," 
but my thoughts turned inward to ask, "Arc you catching up on 
your backwork?" Still I was "curious as a green snake" and 
as "hot as 2 fox" on the treil. Being "as sory as a epring 
chicken" and as "noiseless as a cat," I said I would catch 
her "as slick as greascd lightning." In my haste time was 
"as slow as cold molasses." By this time my "dogs were bark-= 


ing" and it had grown almost "pitch dark." 


= 


| 
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I found her, to conclude this story, "dead asleep." In 
her surprise she was "stone cold" and appeared "as ugly as 
home-mede sin." She was "as big as one side of the house." 
She at once "took cold feet" and started "talking her head 
off" while her countenance remainod "as sour as kraut." She 
evidently "had not spent many nights in Solomon's house" for 
her "fcathors were easily ruffled" and she seemed "to wear 
her feelings on hor sleeve." In fact she started "taking 
the roof off." Would she " Sumo the broomstick" or merely 
the wild" with her mischicf?, would she "play tho 
mischief" with her wiles? dnerwould think hor a "chip off 
the old block." 


Let me again remind you that all this is "on the level" 
and that I "was lowing to go" already, but kent "waiting for 
the spirit to move me." I'm not "bull-headed" — just "fcel 
porely." There are times when trouble is "thick as hovs" 
and your knees are "weak as water" and you wish to "skip the 
country." There has been no attempt made at "stretching the 
blanket" but you may take what you wish "with a grein of salt." 
Anyway, "I know which side my bresa is buttcred on." "I'm 
head over heols in work," end "that's a horse of enothor 
color." So now I shall “start tootin' my own horn" for awhilc. 


"Bo. secin' you." 


E. G, Rogers 


{ 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS 


Recently some one passed on to this office Volume I, no. 2 
of American Squares, an amusing little mimeographed pamphlet giv~ 
ing tunes, directions and calls for various square dances. Three 
are contained in this issue. According to the heading, the edit 
or of American Squares is Charles Crabbe Thomas, and his offices 
are at 38 South Girard Strect, Woodbury, N. J.. We take it that 
the pamphlet is issued monthly, for the yearly price ‘1s quoted at 
one dollar and the price of a single copy at ten cents. Judging 
from the sample, our readers will find this little publication 


‘ 


well worth a dollar. 


¢ oe ene 
The Library of Congress anounces five new albums of record~ 


ings from their Archives of American Folk Song. They are as 


follows: 
Album 7 ~ Anglo-American Bellads $7.00 
Album 8 + Negro Work Songs and Calls $6.00 
Album 9 + Play and Dance Songs and Tunes $7.00 
Album 10 ~Negro Religious Songs and Services $7.00 
Album 11 ~Sacred Harp Singing i $7.00 


The first four albums are edited by Dr. B. A. Botkin, former 
Chief of the Archive ¢f Americen Folk Song and author of 4 Treas~ 


ury of American Folklore. The last volume is edited by our own 
Dr. George Pullen Jackson, 


As much as two years ago now we received a letter from 


Dr. Archer Taylor, of the University of California, in which he 


renewed his subscription to the Bulletin and in which he comment~ 


ed as follows: 


19, 


"There is always the matter of special vocabularies. Very 
little has been done in this direction in this country---- 
I've always meant, for example, to try to draw a map showing 
where tay beer, Keg beer, and draft beer were used. I never 
got around to it, but there must be come special limits on 
these three terms, Draft beer is surely north of the Ohio. 
Is 1t known in Tennessee? I noted this curious variation in 
going from Chicago to Baton Rouge. You might care to collect 
a few examples and use it in some future Bulletin." 


This struck us as being a delightful suggestion. However, 


those of our readers who know the policy of Maryville College in 


regard to alcoholic beverages will realize that a faculty member 


here has little opportunity for research on beer or beer drinkers. 


From a somewhat limited experience in reading signs and advertise-~ 


ments, most beer in Tennessee seems to come in bottles. Perhaps 


some of our beer~loving readers can sect us straight — do we have 


 Gpaft, tap, or keg beer in Tonnessee? 


Perhaps no other publication reported in these pages has 


crawn more response than Folklore Americas. Two more issues have 
been sent us by Professor Bogrs. “Vol. V, no. 1 (June, 1945) is 
& resume by Prof. Boges in Spanish of Kaerle Krohn's Die Folklor 
Astisch Arbeitemethode. (Oslo, H. Aschchoug, 1926), Vol. V, no. 2 
(December, 1945) is a reprint (with Spanish translation by Prof. 
Boges appended) of a letter by W. J. Thoms in the Athenaeum of 
August 22, 1846, first propysine the word "Folklore", 


An inquiry from Mr. Robert Price, of the department of 


English at Ohic State University, solicits information about any 


tales of Johnny Applesced that may be current in Tennessee. If 


any of our members know of such stories, will you write Mr. Price 
in care of the University, Columbus, Ohio. 


. 


Z0. 
Uur exchange with the Minnesota Historical Socicty vring» 


us Vol. 26, No, 3 of their publication, Minnesota history. ic 1s 


avatlable to TFS mempers under the usual lending arrangements. 
2 


At the annual meeting a few weeks ago, the Reverend Hobart 
Massey, who is also the local farm agent in McMinnville, spoke 
of the Indian Mounds along the Caney Fork river; mounds standing 
on lana that will be inundated later as a result of the dam build 
ing in this vicinity. It seems that government funds are avail- 
able to qualified people for the opening and exploring of these 


“mounds, Is there an archacologist or a historian interested in 


this sort of thing? 


| 
THE ANNUAL MEETING 


The Tennessee Folklore Society held its twelfth annual meet- 
ing on Saturday, November 3, in the Magness Memorial Library at 
McMinnville, Tennessee. At the Giicaut session it was voted to 
re-elect the present officers for the following year. The pro- 
gram was opened with an address of welcome by Mrs. Mary Cunning- 

| ham, librarian of the Magness Memorial Library, which was followed 
by a devotional led by Rev. Hobart Massey. The following papers 
and talks were given: : 
a 1. The Games We Played W. R. Lassiter 
An amusing classification and discussion of the games 
played in the speaker's youth. The paper will appear in a 
later issue of the Bulletin. 


2e Being a Good Housekeeper Mrs. J, E, Blankenship 
Mrs, Blankenship, author of Fiddles in the Cumberlands, 


; 


spoke informally on the rites, superstitions, and traditions 
of the good housekeeper of two generations ago, with a 
few hints, told to her as a girl, on how to catch a husband. 
5. Some Experiences at Staging Mr. E, G. Rogers 
A discussion, with anecdotes, of the stage routes 
through Tennessee in the middle of the last century. The 
paper will appear in a later issue of the Bulletin. | 
4. Revolution in Pittsburg Dr..George Pullen Jackson 
The story of a forward-looking supervisor of music in 
Pittsburg. This paper is also promised for a subsequent 
issue of the Bulletin. : 


5. Bootleg Liquor Making Dr. C. S. Pendleton 


& most delightful discussion of all phases of the corn 
likker industry, together with an authoritative recipe. 
Look for it in the next Bulletin! 
6. Antique Glassware Mrs. Benton Terry 

An informal talk, with 4llustrations, on the types of 
01d glass one is apt to find in the state. Collectors and 
wouldebe collectors were ziven a bibliography, the principal 
patterns, and hints on tint, weight, ring, slight imverfect~ 
ions, and signs of wear, as well as a short history of glass 
making in America. | 
7. Dyadic Harmony in the Sacred Harp Dorothy Horne 

An attempt to show that Joseph Yasser's theory of the 

dyad as the most natural chord structure for the harmon- 


ization of a pentatonic melody is applicable, in part 


at least, to the pentatonic melodies of the Sacred Harp. 


a 
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Musical numbers throughout the meeting were furnished by 
Mrs, Earl Keaton and her sister ~ Miss Estelle Hollandsworth, 
who sang ballads with guitar accompaniment; little Billy Cook, 
who sang "Froggie went a~Courtin'"s: Billy Jack McDowell, who 
played the dulcimer; end Mr, Lannis Wright and his band, who 
gave a group of songs and fiddle tunes, and who played fora 
group of dances by twelve couples of young people who secmed to 
‘enjoy the performance nearly as much as did the audience. a 
further addition to the program was a group of informal ancedctes 
told by Judge R, M. Smart of McMinnville. 

Mrs, L. L. McDowell, president, presided, and was larcely 
responsible for the success of the mecting. Both morning and 
afternoon sessions were well-attended, and at least ten new 


members were added durine the day. 


RENEW YOUR SUBSCRIPTION NOW 


A DOLLAR sent to Mr, T. J. Farr 
Tennesseé Polytechnic Institute 
Cookeville, Tennessee 
will enroll you in the 


TENNESSEE FOLKLORE SOCIETY 
for the year 1946 | 
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